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TO OUR 


READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 





Orr SuBscRIBERS need not be informed, that the 
Founts of NEw TYPE, with which it was intended to com- 
mence printing this Volume, were not received, ad with regret 
we mention, that we cannot WITH CERTAINTY, promife 
the propofed improvements fooner than in the Eleventh Num 
ber. 


The favours of PHILOPAIDE!s avd PuHtLo-Jus- 
TITIAE, i” our next. 


The Evitors earneftly requeft, that all PIECES Not ori. 
ginal; may be fo /pecified, with the fource from whence they are 
borrowed. 


The Fifth Letter on LABERTY and SLAVERY, is unavoid- 
ably poftponed. 


The deficient matter in this number, it will be recolleGed 
was given in on laft. 


<> We feel an apology neceffary for the ftate in which the 
*““PARODY ON HAMLET,” apfearedin our laj/t number: 
the corretted copy intended for the Prefs was miflaid, and the 
original inadvertently inferted; a circumftance highly unplea/- 
aitto our feeliigs, which wehope will not again occur. 


FrratuM—Vol. 1. page 429, line 26, for RELIGIOUSLY 
read RiGOUROUSLY. 
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BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF THE CITY OF 
ALGIERS, 





(WITH AN ENGRAVING.) 





seria aaa 


Aucirrs, isone of the principal cities of Africa, and 
the capital of the kingdom or ftate of the fame name. 
The foundation of this city is attributed to various 
princes; but the moft probable opinion is, that it was 
built by Juba, father of Ptolemy, who gave it the name 
of Jol Cxfarea, es a public and perpetual acknowledg- 
ment of the favor conferred upon him by the Emperor 
Caefar Auguflus. It is well known to antiquaries, that 
on the reverle of feveral medels of the Emperors Claudius 
7 Antoninus, there isa city with the name Julia Cx- 
area. 

About the end of the feventh century, the Mahome- 
tan Arabians making excuifions into Africa, to propagate 
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their religion, over-ran all the Mauritania Cafarienfis. 
Thev feemed to have a particular hatred to the works of 
the Romans, and asthey gave new names to all the cities, 
they called this Algezair, which isan Arsbic word, that 
fignifies belonging to an ifland, becaufe there was an 
jfland before it, which is now joined to it by a mole, and 
forms one of the fides of the harbour. 


This city is built on the declivity of a hill, in the 
form of an amphitheatre, and makes a very beautiful ap- 
pearance from the fea. The tops of the houfes are all 
flat, and as they are covered with earth, they ferve as a 
kind of gardens, where fummer houfes are ereéted, to 
which the inhabitants repair after their bufinefs is tranf- 
afted; for their great pleafure is to fee if their corfairs 
bring in prizes. 


The ftreets are extremely narrow, and this, added to 
the great number of camels, horfes and afles, which one 
meets with, makes it very difagreeable to waik in them; 
but what is fti!ll worfe, is, the infolence of the Turkith 
foldiers ; for a Chriftian, of whatever rank he may be, 
mutt {tand clofe againit the wall, tillthey have paffed by, 
otherwife they would not fail.to fhew their fuperiority by 
fome cruel outrage. 


It has been thought that the ftreets were made fo nar™ 
row, in order that the buildings might afford a fhelter a- 
gainft the heat of the fun ; but it ie evident that thattheir 
narrownefs is intended to prevent the bad effeéts of earth- 
quakes, ince the fronts of almoftall the houfes are fap- 
ported by rafters, which go from one tothe other, acrofs 
the ftreets. Inthe year 1717 Algiers felt feveral very fe- 
vere fhocks for nine months fuccefflively. All the in- 
habitants, except the Divan, and officers of flate who 
remained with the Dey in his palace, quitted the city. 
The highways were covered with tents, crowded with 
poor inhabitan's, and many perifhed through mere want 
within half a league of the city ; villas were overthrown, 
and the earth appeared rent in feveral places, 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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THE ENQUIRER. No, ly. 


QUESTION: 


Is Private Affedion inconfiftent with Univerfal Benevolence? 


Self-love but ferves the virtuous mind to wake, 
As the {mooth pebble ftirs the peaceful lake ; 
The centre mov’d, a circle ftraight fucceeds; 
Another ftill, and ftill another fpreads; . 
Friend, parent, neighbour, firft it will embrace ; 


His country next, and next all human rice ; 


Wide and more wide, th’ overtiowings of the mind 
Take every creature in, of every kind ; 
Earth {miles around with boundlefs bounty bicft, 
And heav’n behold its image in it’s breaft. 
POPE. 
HE refult of long enquiry concerning the nature of me- 
rals, feems to have beena gencral agreeinent among 
philofophers in the fyftem which places the virtuous prin- 
ciple in the benevolent defire, and virtuous action in the 
wife purfuit, of univerfal happinefs. We now hear little 
of Plato’s Moral Beauty, Ariftotl:’s Middle Path, or Zeno’s 
Conformity to Nature; of Clarke’s Fitnefs of Things, Wool- 
lafton’s Truth of Action, or Shaftfbu-y’s Balance of the Af- 
fections. Urility is now commonly underftood tu be the 
only characteriftic of virtue ; that courfe of action which is 
moft productive of good, is admitted to be moft virtuous ; 
and he is efteemed the belt man, who, with the greateft in- 
tegrity of principle, ardour of fpirit, and energy of action, 
endeavours to promote the general welfare. 

If our firft obligation be the purfuit of the common good, 
whatever in the final refult interferes with this purfuit, mutt 
be wrong. No mancan havea right to purchafe perfonal 
enjoyment at the expence of a fing!e grain, in the tern of 
the balance, againft the good of the whole. No individual 
member of a family has a right to purchafe his own gratifi- 
cation, at the expence of the happinefs of any of his rela- 
tions; no family, no province, no nation, has a right to 
enrich or aggrandize itfelf atthe expeuce of the happinefs 
of other families, other provinces, other nations. The plain 
old trading maxim, Jive and Jet live, fhould be follewed in 
all relations of fociety, and through al! clafles ef recipro 
eally connected and dependant beings. 

Vov. I. Now|. 
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The obligation to univerfal benevolence, is admitted in 
its full extent. But does it follow, that private affections 
ought to be loft in general philanthropy? It is inconfiftent 
with the good will and the fervice I owe to my fpecies, to 
indulge the warm feelings of domeftic affection; to give 
up my heart with generous ardour to a tried and faithful 
triend; to cherith fentiments of gratitude towards the man 
who has done me a kindnefs; to feel a peculiar attachment 
to the civil community to which I beleng, and in which I 
enjoy, in common with my fellow citizens, the bleflings of 
civil freedom? In order to be a philanthropift, mutt I ceafe 
tu be a father, a friend, a patriot? 

—‘* Yes,” replies the cool calculator, upon the fyftem of 
@niverfal benevolence, ‘‘ the facrifice is abfolutely neceflary. 
in the exact proportion in which you fuffer any private af- 
fection to prevail, univerfal benevolence muft be impaired. 
You cannot give the members of your own family, your own 
neighbourhood, or your own nation, a larger fhare of your 
affection, than belongs to the reft of your fpecies, without 
proportionally biafling your judgment, and mifleading your 
actions. If your mind be under the influence of any private 
affection, it will not be in a poper ftate to weigh the merits 
of any cafe, which comes before you in the equel (cale of 
general benevolence: For thefe affections necefiarily imply 
a preference of one perfon to another, from other confide- 
rations than thofe of his higher powers of enjoyment, and 
capacity for ufefulnefs.’’— 

According to this method of reafoning, every kind anc 
degree of private affection is a weaknets, and in fome fort 
a crime, as it obftructs the natural operation of general 
philanthropy ; ond the periection of wifdem and virtue, is, 
to admit into the foul no other feeling, than the fublime 
fentiment of univerfal love; and to employ life in no other 
occupation, than iu deviting and executing plaus of univer- 
fal happinefs. 

If this {yftem were adopted, it is very evident, that the 
prefent order of fociety mult be entirely overturned. Pa- 
triotic ardour, in defending the couwmon rights, aud pro- 
moting the common interetts of our country, as fueb, muit 
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no longer be indulged. Local attachments, arijing from 
voluntary affociations, religious, politic.l, or commercial, 
muit be broken ; the kind record which is eo nerared amo 
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lity and hofpitality, muft be fuppreffed ; above all, the tea- 
der affections of friendfhip and confanguinity muft be ri- 
goroufly fubdued; becaute a man who loves any individual 
teo much, muft leve all the world too little, All that va- 
riety of fentiments and patlions, which at prefent renders 
human fociety fo interefting, and like a happy combination 
of notes in mufic, produces an enchanting harmony, muit 
be reduced to the dull monoteny of one tranquil fentiment. 
Fvery manit is true, would meet his neighbour with the 
mild afpect of calm philofophy, and with the placid fmile 
of perfect benevolence; but no eye mutt be feen fparkling 
with rapture, or melting with tendernefs; no tongue mutt 
utter words of kindnefs, which have not firft been exactly 
meafured onthe fcale of univerfal benevolence. In fhort, 
the mora! world would become one flat unvaried fcene, re- 
fembling the afpect which the natural world would aflume, 
were all its mountains and valleys levelied, and its whole 
furface converted into one fmooth and graffy plain. 

The loves and the graces muft, on this fuppofition, all 
be banithed. The lover’s fancy muaft no longer deck his 
miltrefs with imaginary charms, left he thould beftow upon 
her more affection than is her due. Even the mother mutt 
no longer be fupported, under the pains and folicitudes in- 
feparacle from the maternal relation, by fond affection, buc 
by the cool recollection of the fervice fhe is rendering to 
the world, in producing, nurfing, and educating a rational 
being. If an unlucky moment fhould occur, in which the 
life of her own child, and that of another perfon, which 
promifes greater benefit to fociety, come into competition, 
maternal affection muft give way to univerfal benevolence ; 
fhe muit, in fucha cafe, fave her neighbour’s child from 
drowning, rather than her own. 

Againit the truth of the fyftem, which teaches the abforp- 
tion of all private affection in univerfal benevolence, it is, 
furely, a ftrong prefumption that it counteracts, fo eilen- 
tially, our prefent habits and feelings, and could not be 
reduced to practice without new modelling the world. 
This js not, indeed a demonttrative proof of its falfehoud. 
The world certainly wants new modelling in many refpects. 
It is alfo certain, that univerfal benevolence is a divine 
principle, never to be abandoned. Hf it can be proved that 
the private affections are inconfiftent with this principle, 
they mutt, at all events, be banithed. But before fuch a 
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grand innovation is made, let it be well examined, whether 
the general good would not, on the whole, be better pro- 
moted by retaining, than by difmifling the private affec- 
tions ? 

That this is, in truth, the cafe, may be inferred with 
fome confidence from the confideration, that to banifh pri- 
vate affection, would be to annihilate a large portion of 
that happinefs, which it is the object of univerfal benevo- 
Jence to produce. It cannot be neceffary formally to prove, 
that the private affections are fources of enjoyment. Every 
one who has been a friend, a lover, a parent, knows this 
from the fure evidence of experience. If we, fora moment, 
fuppofe thefe affetiens to be annihilated, we deftroy the 
firft charm of life. Every happy family becomes an infipid, 
unanimated feciety; and all human beings are converted 
into a fet of fpeculative calculators, on an ideal que(tion of 
general happinefs, in which no individual any longer feels 
himfelf deeply interefted. The rays of affection, which, 
while they are concentrated in private relations, are warm 
and vivid, diffufed throngh the univerfe, become too faint 
and feeble to be feenor felt. Happinefs is the child of feel- 
ing, not of reafon. Deprive men of the private affections, 
and you rob them of every thing which gives life its zeit, 
which makes its labours pleafant, and its amufements in- 
terefting ; you throw a general fhade over nature, which, 
in truth, converts it into ‘‘ adrab coloured creation.” 

It is ftill a ftronger proof tnat the private affections are 
not inconfiftent with univerfal benevolence, that the latter 
is in fact the offspring of the former. No manis borna 
philanthropift. That general affection which embraces a 
whole fpecies of beings, and even an univerfe, is not pro- 
duced but by a long procefs of affociation. An infant, at 
fir(t, loves nothing but warmthand nourifhment. Shortly 
after its birth, its love for thefe is transferred to the mother 
or nurfe, who fupplies them. By fimilar affociations, it 
gradually scquires an affection for other perfons, within - 
the finall fphere of its experience. New fets of affociations 
atrerwards produce the next clafs of aifections, thofe of 
friendthip and love, and, in procefs of time, thofe feelings 
which belong to the artificial errangements of civil fociety. 
Before the proper period of their growth, it would be as 
fruitlefs to expect them, as to look for harvelt in fpring. 
A chile may read a love tale, but he can have no concep- 
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tion of the fentiments connected withit. A fchool-boy, 
without fome premature inoculation of political ideas, will 
be a ftranger to the clafs of arfections belonging to the citi- 
zen. The peafant, who knows nothing of civic relations, 
rights, and duties, will feel little interefted in the grand 
events of kingdoms and ftates. The flaming patriot, who 
pledges his fortune and life to his country—who wattes his 
time, and frets his temper, over the details of public occur- 
rences—for want of comprehenfive views of the hiftory and 
prefent ftate of the world, and large conceptions of the 
nature of civil fociety, and the general rights of mankind, 
is wholly incapable of interefting himfelf in the fate of men 
who inhabit diftant regions, and is an entire ftranger tothe 
liberal ideas and generous fentiments of univerfal philan- 
thropy. So natural is the tranfition, from the more con- 
fined to the more enlarged affections, that it is commonly 
remarked of old bachelors, that they are lefs public fpirited 
than married men; and the reafon is obvious, for, who is 
fo likely to be active in beneficent fervices to the public, as 
he who is in the daily habit of exerciling kind attections in 
his domeitic circle?) The man who is obferved to be re- 
markably deficient in the private affections, is of courte 
underftood to be incapable of univerfal benevolence, The 
truth is, the private affections are not to be contidered as 
the fcaffolding, by means of which the flructure of univer- 
fal benevolence is raifed, but as the very materials of which 
itiscompofed. Without the previous habits of the former, 
the latter could never be produced ; and when thefe habits, 
by the long procefs of aflociation, have been eftablithed, 
they become fo incorporated into our nature, that it would 
be impoflible to feparate them. The top oi the climax of 
affection cannot be reached, without advancing through 
each intermediate ftep; nor is it poflible to remain at the 
top, without refting on the ladder by which we have af- 
cended. 

But, even on the fuppofition that the principle of univer- 
fal benevolence could be formed without the proceis which 
nuture has appointed, it is to be further confidered, that 
this principle wou'd not, to ‘uch beings as men, be by itfelf 
a fuflicient incitement to action. Keafon may fpecul: 
Upon the general good, and the means of producing it; but 
fecling alone can ftimulate to thofe exertions, which are 
neceflary to accomplifh this greatend, Fancy may, in con: 
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templation, amufe itfelf with the image of a happy world ; 
but the idea is too vaft to excite that degree of patlion, 
which is neceffary to produce vigorous action. Images, 
fufficiently diftinét and ttrong, to operate as efficient mo- 
tives, can only be derived from individual objects. It is in 
this manner only, that the heart can be interefted; and 
without this, the rational philanthropift, who employs him- 
felf in contemplating the abftract idea of general good, will 
be in the fituation of the fpeculative mathematician, who, 
after he has felved an ufeful problem, feels no inclination 
to apply it in practice. The neceflary confequence of the 
adoption of thefyftem of univerfal, exclufive of private af- 
fection, would be a general relaxation of the fprings of ac- 
tion; and it might be expected, that, except during the 
daily Aalfhour’s labour, which the neceflities of life would 
demand, men would think it fufficient, if they ate plenti- 
fully, flept quietly, and ‘‘ rofe up to play.” Happinefs is 
beft provided for by the divifion of affection, as wealth by 
the divifion of labour; for in the proportion in which af- 
feétion is extended, it lofes its impulfive force, as the cir- 
cles, produced by a ftone falling on the fmooth furface of 
a lake, gradually become fainter as they recede from the 
centre. ; 

It is another confideration of no fmall weight in the pre- 
fent argument, that the theory which would require al] men 
to act upon the principle of univerfal benevolence alone, 
fuppofes a degree of comprehention, and an extent of know- 
ledge, beyond the ordinary limits of the human faculties. 
What is for the good of the univerfe, is a vait problem, only 
to be folved by that mind, which comprehends the whole 
fyftem. What is for the good of the human fpecies, isa 
queftion, towards the folution of which we continually ap- 
proximate, as we improve inour knowledge of the powers 
of human nature, and of the various fubitances and beings 
which lie within the fohere of human action, but which can 
never be completely anfwered, while our acquaintance with 
nature remains imperfect. The utmoft that we can do is, 
to collect facts fufkcient to eftablith general rules, the ob- 
fervance of which become obligatory from our experience 
of their utilitv. If we fiperfede thefe rules, and recur, in 
every cafe, to the general principle of benevolence, we oy- 
pofe individual opinion againft common experience, and we 
require irom all wicn an extent of knowledge, and corre&- 
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nefs of judgment, which are pofeffed by no individual. The 
wifeft philofopher would be aware of fo many difficulties 
attending the deterinination of queftions relative to the ge- 
neral good, and would perceive fo much hazard of a bias 
on his judgment from the felfith paffions, that he would al- 
ways hefitate in oppofing the wniverfal law of benevolence 
againit more limited maxims of prudence or morality. Of 
what ufe, then, could this law be to the illiterate peafant, 
or the bufy mechanic? You might as well expect a common 
failor to find his way at fea by trigonometrical theorems, 
without his log-line, and his Gunter’s fcale, as that a man 
unufed to fpeculation fhould be able to calculate every cafe 
of moral action by the general principle of univerfal bene- 
volence. 

From thefe united confiderations it may be confidently 
concluded, that the privateeaffections form a neceflury part 
of the mora] ceconomy of man, and, therefore, are not in- 
confiftent with the law of uniyerfal benevolence.—To the 
advocates for the exclufive auf?©rity of this law it is con- 
ceded, that it is the foutzmm”a of all other laws; that itis 
paramount to all other laws, that where it can be applied 
with certainty, itought to be followed without referve ; and 
that the fublimity and perfection of virtue confift in facri- 
ficing the iefs to the greater cood. It is alfo conceded, that 
itis the general tendency of private affection to direé a lar- 
ger portion of kindnefS towards its object, than, without 
attending to the influence of thefe affections upon the gene- 
ral fyitem, might feem right ; and that particular cafes may 
be fuppofed, in which greater immediate good will be pro- 
duced by confulting general utility, than by following the 
impulfe of private affection, It is granted, that it might 
have been for the immediate advantage of the world, that 
the life of the wife and virtuous Fenelon* fiould have been 
preferved, when his palace was on fire, rather than that of 
his worthlefs valet. NeverthelefS fuppofing at fuch a mo- 
ment, the choice to reft with rhe mother of the valet, it is 
contended, that it was better, becaufe on the whole more 
produttive of good, that private materua! affection fhould 
have di¢tated the preference of the valet to his mafler, than 
that the good archbifhop of Cambray fhould have been faved, 


* See Godwin's Eaquiry concerning Political Juftice, Book ii, 
chapter 2. 
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in obedience to a fyftem which fuppofes the annihilation of 
the private affections. Univerfally, it is contended, on the 
grounds above flated, that parental, filial, and fraternal love, 
friendthip, gratitude, patriotifm, and other limited affec- 
tions may, under certain eftablifhed regulations be indulged, 
without abandoning general benevolence ;—that as the che- 
nical attractions, which fubfilt between different claffes of 
bodies, operate without interfering with the univerfal law 
of gravitation; fo the ‘* dear charities” of private life may 
remain, withont violating the fupreme law which unites 
man to man, and being to being, throughout the umverfe. 


ANECDOTES 


OF PERSONS CONNEC!ED WITH THE FRENCH 
REYALUTION. 


(Continued fro-a ga, -3, of vel. 1.) 


— 


THE DIRECTOR CARNOT. 


Ox the refignation of the Abbé Sieyes, who, on that oe- 
cafion, gave an unequivocal teitimony of his ditinterefted- 
nefs, Carnot was elected, almoit unanimoufly, to a feat in 
the directory. 

He was originally, an officer ; and having enjoyed a good 
education, and being attached to mathematical purfuits, 
he entered into the corps of engineers, in which however, 
he never attained any high rank. 

The revolution, by fubftituting genius in the room of birth 
and intrigue, gave full {cope to the talents of Carnot ; and 
he has efentially ferved his country, under all the forms of 
government, and all the ebullitions of party, to which it 
has been fubjected ; in this inftance, perhaps, following the 
opinion of a great Kuglith admiral, who acted both under 
Cromw il and the commonwealth, and was accuftomed to 
fay, that it was the chief bufinefs of a good citizen, ‘* to 
keep foreigners from fooiing us.” 

On the execution of Robefpierre, and the pro‘cription of 
his party, when the convention, after giving orders te ar- 
reit {everal of its members, who were jacobins, came ts 
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him, they all exclaimed, ‘‘ He has organized victory, let 
him perfevere in his exertions in favour of his native coun- 
try!” This, at cha mement, was the greateit of all 
poffible complimen'®: ” 

To the exertions of this “zdividual, the conqueft of Hol- 
land and Auftrian Flanders, the victories in Spain, and the 
almoft uninterrupted feries of fucceffes in Italy, have been 
attributed. The brilliant, but deftructive paflage of the 
Rhine, occurred at a peried when he was out of favour; 
on refuming his power and popularity, he repaired the mif- 
carriages of lefs enterprifing men; and fuch feem to have 
been either his powers, or his good fortune, that he has, in 
a manner, chained victory to the chariot wheel of France. 

Under him, Pichegru and Jourdain were little better than 
mere agents. They, indeed, executed vaft plans, but they 
were firft conceived by Carnot; who, fitting in a commit- 
tee at Paris, with the elder Rochambeau and a few more 
able men, directed the mover; “fs in the Palatinate, the 
United Provinces, and Flands. Louvois attempted todo 
the fame thing, during the regw of Louis XVI, and failed. 
It is the property ef fuperior talents, undifmayed by inef- 
ficient examples to fucceed. 

Carnot is a man of a good fe mily ; but yet he detefts the 
claims built upon pedigree. /hen he entered into the en- 
gineers, thofe of nuble defcent only were eligible. He has 
lived to fee different times, and to patronize one of the 
createft generals France ever poffeffed, whom he drew from 
a fubordinate fituation, to carry his theories into practice, 

He vote: for the death of Louis XVI, as did all the pre- 
fent directory, one only excepted; who, however, tranf- 
mitted a letter of adhesion tu the fentence, and lamented 
that his miffion prevented him from giving it viva voce. 


MADAME LA FAYETTE. 


This lady, the wife of a man, whofe hiftory is blended 
with two important revolution , was a marchionefs before 
the late changes in France; the family name of her husband 
was alto both fpelled and pronounced diiferently, being then 
De Ja Fayette; but the de being a mark of nobility, as hav- 
ing a feudal allufion (the French term it, a momme de terre) 
it was, of courfe, omitted on the extinction of titles. 

Madame Lafayette is an eminent inftance of the inftabi-. 
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lity of greatnefs, the mutability of fortune, and the inefi- 
cacy of wealth. Defcended from an ancient lineage, united 
to an amiable and illuftrious hufband, who poffefled eftates 
in Europe, Avnerica, and the Weft Ind #; the, neverthelefs, 
has not been exempted [rom the met bitter calamities that 
can afflict fuffering humanity. 

When Lafayette refitted the commands of the fole remain- 
ing legitimate power in France, his “* widowed wife” was 
arrefted. Under the defpotifm of Robefpierre, the efcaped 
death only by a miracle (part of her family was actually 
immolated to his vengeance) but what to {ome will appear 
more terrible, the experienced an unremitting captivity of 


fitrecn months, during which, the fuffered all the horrors of 
a clofe confinement, being immured withia four walls, fub- 
jected to a fcarty and precarious dict, fecluded from her 
children, and pt hibited cven fram the ht ] ven. 

On the death of the twrant, the voi f humanity was 
once more heard, and [- yas liber: 1, aud rettored tethe 
armsol her a ted da Las s. But the w vw is well 

amother! and her Ty eT \ bill , ge; 
for h vho had endea te i t CCU neo; wo 5 
NVI (fach S or nle of court Vas ig ia 
an Aut i 

Shea epairec to Hamburgh, accompanied by 
her childre , tor the had not wealth (udicient to hire a 
fiagle « , at : poffeffes a lofty feat of indepen- 
dence, ° wht herto reject pecuniary tance. even 
from her few remaining friends. As foon her | th was 

tie f tored ie pout i to Vienn@, 2 } olirated her- 
felt att | ‘ ror. 

lrancis 1! ver of Ris youth. The chilling 
hand of a bot vet rendered him morefe; and { ly 

ry ¢ tha ved his feelings, and made him at 
‘ i le! No! not there is not a prince 
of his hou it ir- count de Hapfburg, of a for- 
mer pet ta the iate powertal tenant of the Imperial 
diadem, who l more occation to find and to feel that 


t fupplicate in vain; the German 
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from his early youth, he was determined to convert his for- 
mer attachment into a trade, and gain his livelihood by the 
faw and the plane. On expretfling my furprife, he affured 
me that he did not blufhat fuch a fituation, but, on the con- 
trary, took credit to himfelf for his refolution of living in- 
depend cut of his friends. ‘* But by what means are you to 
fecure this independence ?”? ‘* Loyalement, comme un char- 
pentier!” And on faying fo, he folicited to be employed 
by me. I refpect the misfortunes of a man whom I efteem, 
while | differ with him inepinion; the forrows, even of an 
enemy, oughtto be held facred ; and I pofie!s too much de- 
licacy, to mention the name of a nobleman, who has be- 
come the victim of a blind attachment to royalty. 

The count d» —— is not the only perfon of rank and fa- 
mily, who has been reduccd to the moft humiliating fitua- 
tion, in conlequence of a fimilar partiality. <A ci-devant 
duke is faid to be in partnerfhip with his former cook, in 
an ordinary, at Hamburgh, where he himfelf ads as a trai- 
teur. A ci-devant princefs lodges in a two pair oj flairs 
room, in my late neighbourhood. A female, one of the 
haute noblef/c, 1 know received with gratitude, a few caps 
and gowns for her children, from a friend of mine; aud, 
finally, a near relation of my own actually purchafed a 
farren-flitch gown, wrought by the hands of a lovely com- 
teffe, who once figured away amidft all the fplendour of 
the luxuriousand difloiute court of Verfailles. 

If we are to give credit to an Englith new/paper, no lefs 
than thirty-three priefts have died of want, in cenfequence 
of their allowance being withdrawn. Many of the monks, 
in the primitive ages, were obliged by their inftitutions to 
learn trades, in order to contribute to their own fupport : 
and I myf-lf know, that three or four French priefts have 
fettled in the neighbourhood of Hampflead, where they 
earn fufficient to maintain themfelves comfortably. Their 
chief employment is in toys, jewelry, &c. I have feen 
fome gold ear-rings, finilied by them, in a manner that 
would do no difcredit to our beft workmen. A prieft lately 
refuied a prefent, although offered to him in the moft po- 
lite manner, faying that he maintained himfelf by means 
of a turning loom. On the other hand, a ci-devant pro- 


feflor at the Lyceum affured me, that on returning from 
Wandfworth, he ws unable to pais the Thames at Batter- 
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fea, becaufe he had not a halfpenny to pay the toll, and 
was a€tually obliged te go round by Weftminfer-bridge, 
where there is no tax levied on pallengers, 





NECKER, 


A native of Geneva, a banker of Paris, and for form 
time partner to an eminent merchant of London (Lou:. 
Texter). This celebrated man was defined to rife from 
the defk of a ’compting-huoufe, to one of ths higheft em- 
ployments in Europe, that of mimifter of finance to the 
French monarchy. Vanity, egotifm, oftentation ; thefe 
gre faidto be his failings ; but, on the other hand, a 
good hufband, a good father, a good citizen; he is in 
pofleffion of al? the public and private virtues, If he 
evinces lefs ability than his rival, Calonne, be it resnem- 
bered, that he can boaft of a {poilefs integrity. Sulpicioa 
has never biafted his fair fame, with the charge of unac- 
counted millions. A man of bufinefs in office, a philolo- 
pher in difgrace; he never allowed himfelf to be elevaied 
or depreffed, by either the {miles or frowns of a king ; he 
{tilt remembered that he was a citizen of Geneva! 

He, however, experienced a variety of mortrfi-ations, 
for which he indemnified himfelfy perhaps, by the hove 
of proving ferviceable to mankind,—Old Maurepas never 
allowed him to [it in his prefence. 

To the preponderance of the Tiers Erar, produced 
entirely by his means, France is indetted for her Revo- 
lution ; but for this, the nation would have relapfed into 
fervitude, and the crown being Hors De pace, into def- 
potifm. He wasonce banifhed, and once recalled from 
the country of his adoption ; his laft, pe:haps, final 1¢- 
treat, was voluntary on his part. : 

He refides at prefent at Caretce, a lordfhip purchofed 
by him, and fituated within the territory of Berne, Ge- 
neva would {caicely be a fecure afylum for him; at lealt, 
it would not have been fo formerly. 

Necker has written on religion, morals, finance and 
government, His wife, formerly mademoifelle Curchod, 
the daughter of a curé of the reformed religion, who, af:er 
his exile from France, refided at Crafly, in the Pays pez 
Vaup, was great!y admired by Gibbon, the hiflovian, a- 
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bout thirty years fince; but his love, which does not ap- 
pear to have been very violent, eafily yielded to the ad- 
monitions of paternal prudence. She is allowed to be a 
moft amiable and virtuous woman, His daughter, ma- 
dame de Stael, is married to the minifter plenipotentiary 
from Sweden. to the French Republic. She has written 
many politica, taéts, and gave fome good advice to the 
coalefeed powe, , about eighteen months fince ; but on 
hes return to Paris, fhe was denounced by Legendre, as 
entertaining views hoflile to the commonwealth, This 
inftantly put an end to her political converfaziones, for 
the court ef Sweden finds its neutrality too profitable to 
riik it by any difpute with the French Republic, S. 


I EL 








Me. Epiror, 

The inclofed is taken froma late Englith publication, 
and 1s intended to apply chiefly to that country ; it 
has been however fhrewdly fulpe&ed that a fatire a- 
gainfl Cannivality is not wholly inapplicable to A- 
merica ; If, Mr, Editor you think fo, you will give 
it a place in the next number of your philantrophic 
Miicellany, 


~ 


CANNIBALITY, 





SnouLp the Cannisats of Owyhee, or other In- 
dian Iflands, be reproached with feeding on human fleth, 
it is likely, they would at firlt affe&to ridicule thofe wha 
exprelled their abhorrence of the praétice, as arifing mere- 
ly from the {queamilhnefs of their ftomachs, or ignorance 
of the delicioufne!s of the food ; and infift, that if once 
they knew its richnefs, they would never lofe the relifh 
of it, but be as ready to fealt thereon, as other people ; 
but asthe clamour grew more loud and general, the jo- 
cularity of their language would change into the lowelt 
feurrility and invettive; they would charge thofe that 
c:ffered from them in fentiment and taile, with injuftice 
cruelty, hypocrify, and fanaticifm; and when they’ 
found this «as of no avail in ftifling the out cry again 
the innumanity of their couduét, they would gravely un- 
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dertake to juftify the right, expediency, and neceflitv, 
of devouring their fellow creatures, fomewhat in the fol- 
lowing manner : 

ift, They would refolve and maintain, that MAN-EAT- 
ING was not exprelsly forbid by the religion of Owhyhee, 
humane and excellent as it is; and thar, therefore, it ts 
divinely lawful, That, in faé, it was allowed by the 
founder thereof, and fanétioned by the grea: God him- 
felf, as hasbeen clearly fhown by the prieft Harrifhoo*, 
who, having been initiated in two or three religious {yl- 
tems, muft be fuppofed to know fomething about re- 
ligion, 

edly, The eating of our fellow creatures does not vio- 
late the great principle of morality, eftablithed by the te- 
ligion of Owhyhee, OF NOT DOING TO ANOTHER WHA 
ONE WOULD NOT HAVE DONE TO ONESELF; as it was 
well known, the people of Owyhee were as reedy to be 
eaten by; as to eat their fellow creatures. 

gdly, That Canninarity, or man-eating, has always 
exifted as a condition and prafice of mankind, in fome 
place or other in the world; and, therefore, it might be 
rightfully extended every where, not only in the mott 
bai barous, but the moft civilized countries, 

athly, That it is well known, that they who are doom- 
ed to be devoured, exult at the thought of their approach- 
ing fate, always finging and dancing as they go to the 
ftake, tothe jingling found of bits of iron, fafltened to 
their haadsand feet ; which diverfion is greatly promuied 
by their humane conduétors as fuch exercife is found te 
purify their blood, and make their flefh more delicious. 

sthly, That it being proved, that the eating of human 
fleth is not contrary to religion, morality, humanity, and 
the pra@tice of the world, it is obvious, that it is not only 
confittent with, but di€lated by found policy every where, 
and particularly at Owbyhee. 

6thiy, That Owyhee being a mercantile country, muft 
neceflarily facrifice every confideration, and every prin- 
ciple, to commerce ; in the courfe of which, all the na- 
tural, inherent, and unalienable rights of man, may be 

* An Ecclefiaftic, formerly a Komifh prieft of Liverpool, 
who has writteli a Book in Jufti fication of the Slave ] rade, as b-y- 
ing agreeable to the law of God. 
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fold and purchafed by another, for his fole profit and er 
joyment in life, 

zthly, That Owyhee depending on trade for its exift- 
ence. it ought to be extended every where, either by 
fraud or force ;_ that it cannot be carried on to any great 
extent or national advantage in certain places, but by the 
purchafe of human flefh and blood. 

Sthly, That 390,000 or 40,000 Owhyheens could not 
live fo luxurioufly as they do, if three or four hundred 
thoufand ftrangers were not annually devoured by them ; 
and, in particular, their wives, widows, and orphans, 
would lead moft uncomfortable lives, if they did not 
feed on the wives, widows, and infants, of other coun- 
tries, 

gthly, That the manufa@tures of lances, knives and 
daggers, canoe building, paddling, and even the fubfitt- 
ence of the king, and all che people of Owhyhee, are 
materially interefled in the trade of human ficth, and the 
facrifice of their fellow creatures. 


iothly, That although this trade is the grave of thofe _ 


who are the objeéts of it, and of thofe who carry it on, it 
is the nuiflery of the mott uleful fet of men in Owyhee, 

aithly, That the king of Owhyhee, could not be fo 
great and fo fat as he is, if he did not dine on human 
fleth ; and his revenue in hogs would feofibly diminith, 
if Man-catTinc wes abolifhed ; the natural breed of hogs 
not being fufficient for the fupport of the country ; and 
the peop!te of Owhyhee would not be fo brave and {trong 
as they are, and, therefore, muft foon become depend- 
ant on the neighbouring nations, that isto fay, become 
flaves, which is more horrible than death itfelf, if they 
did not feed on the fleth and blood of their fellow crea- 
tures, 

iethly, That it is notorious, that the foil of Owvhee 
caonot be worked to advantage, unlefs it be manured by 
the bones 2nd offal of the vi€tims of human avarice ; and 
therefore the oroonas, or lords of the world, mult go 
without their fugar canes and fava, unlefs millions of the 
human {pecies are killed off, 

igthiy, Thet fhould it appear, notwithftanding what 
had been offered, that this trade is contrary to humanity, 
moraliiv, and religion, it, neverthelefs, ought not to be 


abolifhed, becaufe it has been once permitted. 
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r4thly, Should it however be puta flop to, as odious 
in the fight of God and man, the good people of Owhyee 
demand an indemnification for their loffes, they being by, 
no means inclined to be either religious, moral, or hu- 
mane, from principle, and no government whatever, as 
governments are conduéted, has a right or reafon to ex- 
pe& they fhould. 

isthly, That though the Owhyheens are pretty con- 
fident and vain of their fuvpofed fuperiority over ail 
other people, in courage, knowledge, humanity, and re- 
ligion, yet is not their intereft to affe& to be wifer and 
better io this inftance than their neighbours, the Francees, 
the Spanios, and the more diftant Amerees; for why 
fhould the Owhyheens be lefs barbarous, than they are 
faid to be; and, in a word, lefs Cannisars than any 
other nation in the world ? 


(Signed) CREOLE, Secrerary, 





FRAGMENTS. 


IRON IN THE HAND OF MAN. 





BY M. MERCIER, 


I LOVE to figure to myfelf the firft operations of the 
arts wpon the earth, Behold! the hatchet enters the 
forefts, and the wild beafts, Mruck with alarm, abandon 
their dens to man, who, with iron and fire, opens. {paci- 
ous alleys in woods where the earth, by the exuberance 
of her ufeful produ@ions, becomes a burden to herfelf. 
The rays of the fun have purified the poifoned foil, 
where the uprooted pines and old trunks, exhaufted by 
thick garlends of parafitical plants, gave to vegetation a 
hideous afpett : the marfhes, concealed beneath heaps of 
rotten leaves, bred hideous infeéts ; a vent is given to 
thefe Magnant waters. The air corre&s the extenfive hu 
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midity,—a temperature the moft pernicious to our {pecies, 
Habitations arife in the fame fpots from whence ferocious 
animals, lurking under the cluftering boughs, darted out 
upon their prey. 

Inflead of the poifonous plants on which the quad- 
ruped and man langu:fhed alike, too near ihe green carpet 
of the fens, we now fee the treafures of a who'efome and 
{miling hufbindry {pring up! aud fportive flucks now 
gembol where the hideous ferpent was wont to thed his 
venom, 

The intention of the Creator, in beftowing the arts, 
feems particularly to heve provided the permanent means 
of affciating men. Human fociety enters into the plan 
of Ged, not only as acertain effet, but as a principal 
obj-& to which moft other effe&s are meant to concur, 

W.hout fociety, there is no affinity, no virtue; no 
knowledge of the Great Being, of our own duties, of our 
capability of improvement, of the happy developement 
of our intellefual faculties, What indeed is the human 
race, difperfed, without moraliry, without notions of 
religion or virtue, knowing neither to admire nor to « 
contemplate the wonders of the creation P Society gives 
the neceffary ioftru€tion to man; andto the profperity 
which it affords in this world, it joins the hope of a fu- 
ture felicity in a new order of things. For the great and 
fublime idea of final caufes difclofed itfelf only int mprov- 
ed fociety, in which we perceive the concurrence of the 
rays of eternal wifdom. 

To endeavour to prove that the condition of civilized 
nations is lefs defireable than that of the Caribs or Hot- 
tento's ; or that the man who exercifes the arts is lefs hap- 
py merely by reafon of his employment ; that if all his 
knowledge were confined to run, to leap, to wreftle, to 
throw a flone, to climb a tree, and all his occupation to 
fatisfy the cravings of nature, and then, void of thoughr, 
io flumber at the foot of a tree; this, I fay, is to play 
on the furface of things for the fake of difplaying a bril- 
hent eloquence, 

The arts and fciences have doubtlefs their inconveni- 
ences ; but are thefle inconveniences to be put in compe- 
tition with the advantages which refu't from them ? Can 
they be compared with the evils which follow the neglett 
of them? Whea men were without the arts, they were 
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obliged, like famifhed wolves, to fally forth from their 
retreats in purfuit of prey, They were continually en- 
gaged in deftroying cach other, that they might not be 
deftroyed by famine. Hence the inundation of thofe 
barbarous hordes, which fear could no longer confine on 
the fhores of the ocean, or behind the mountains of the 
north. They migrated perpetually from their barren a- 
bodes to the regions of the fouth, and there deftroved 
every thing, till they were deftroyed themfelves, 

Notwithftanding a‘l the bleflings whjch nature has lae 
vifhed on man, he would have remained poor and mifere 
able, without the besefit of political laws, which increafe 
the force and enjoyment of a people, which banith famine, 
which break the yoke of flavery, and laflly, which in- 
ftrué individuals concerning thei: refpe@ive rights, 

Wife political laws colle& into a focus abundance and 
liberty, and prevent men from becoming the flaves of their 
fellows! Politica! laws alfo, by confining nations within 
prudent limits, hinder them from rufhing agsinft each 
other. Small tribes are fubje& to this accident, a8 well as 
migiity fl. tes, when the means of fub/iflance «re not foun- 
ded on the focial laws, 

Let us conciude, 'herefore, that men are only unhappy 
becaufe they are not fufficiently induftrious, 


eee meen TR ee aa 


a 
PRIMITIVE RIGHT. 


(ay THE same.) 


IT was a lawful a& ; for a body of men wanting wo- 
men had a right to provide themfelves, and to take them 
froin their neighbours who could fpyare them. Force was 
then the cry at once of nature and of the right of nations, 
Whar a {tate does from seal neceffity and for its preferv- 
ation, becomes a fupreme law , but never was there per- 
haps a motive fo powerful and fo juft as that which at that 
time a€@tuated the Romans. And why was this rape never 
ranked among unwartantable violences ? Plainly becaufe 
it was coniiftent with the law of nature, 
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There are cafes (they are indeed rare,) when mifery can 
juftty have recourfe to force alone, Famine, peftilence, 
and fhipwreck warrant laws, which are not inconfiftent 
with juftice, though they offend charity. Such is the 
right of neceffity ; but it is fo terrible, oa examination, 
that it fhould be covered witha veil, a8 a precipice is 
fkreened which the eye darés not to explore. 

Some countries expel the ftranger who has been driven 
from his home, and deny hima retreat, If all the world 
were to repe! him alike, could he live in the air? Muft 
not a man inhabit fome where on the globe ? And has he 
not a right to do fo? The nation from which he intreats 
an afylnm, therefore treats him unjuftly and cruelly, if 
in place of reftraining and watching him, it commands 
him to leave its territories. The water, the air, and the 
earth belong to a!l men; and the inconvenience which 
property may fuftain, can never excufe the inhumanity 
of him who refufes his fellow a fhare in the patrimony of 
primacval fociety. 

Penal laws alone have a rigtit to drive a perfon from one 
country to another ; and this a& appears to me the moft 
terrible exercife of their power. 

For the fame reafon, no equitable law can hold by force 
a member of the fociety who wifhes to go elfewhere in 
fearch of happinefs, Every man hasa right to choofe his 
country, becaufe happinefs being the natural end to 
which every man afpires, ¢ach is free io join what fo- 
ciety he pleafes. If the citizen is blamneable for forfaking 
the place of his birth, the flare which feeks to retain its 
fubje&, would fiow its weaknefs, and after all obtain a 
bad citizen, 

Eu:o can fates forming in a manner the bulb of the 
thermometer, what matters the flu€tuation of the indi- 
viduals? When the natural ties are infuficient, we need 
no longer talk of the political ties, which lofe their force 
when weattempt to ové:flrain them, The flate may in- 
deed recal iis fubjets, and punifh them by the confifca- 
tion of their gouds, Bui it ought to refuc& the liberty of 
the individual ; nor could he have any merit in Joving 
his country, if he were not permitted to adopt enother, 

What can we th'vk of agovernment, which rendering 
men wretched, and {ripping them of every thing, icftrains. 
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them from going to breathe in a milder afylum, and which 
fets up barriers to hold then in mifery and fervitude. 





ERA ED een 





FOR THE AMERICAN UNIVERSAL MAGAZINE. 
PICTURE OF A BATTLE, 


AN ORIGINAL FRAGMENT. 


Mas, though naturally entitled to the enjoyment of 
tranquil peace and liberty, has been conftrained to bear a 
mufket on his fhoulders—io fix to it a deftru€tive bayonet. 
Torn from his cottage—dragged to a field of battle which 
his foul detefts, the hufbandman quits his plough and the 
ertift his workthop} The young man has Seteued the al- 
ter of Hymen: He abandons an infirm father—the miftrefs 
of his heart—a difeonfelate famity! He goes reluGantly 
10 fwell the crowd of combatants, whofe hearts have gra- 
dually become fufceptible of the baneful impreflions of li- 
centivufnels, ferocity, and violence. 

Behold an hundred thoufand men oppofed to an hun- 
dred thoufand of the fame {pecies! They advance: Front 
approaches front with folemn Rep, on a vaft plain, which 
in a few moments will be tinged with human gore! 

What a prodigious concourfe of men, mutually preffing 
on one another, and difplaying their moving phalanxes, 
range themfelves in regular order to adminifter death with 
art! Blind inftrumenis of oihers’ vengeance—They wart 
the fignal in filence! Fierce, from an imaginary fenfe of 
duty, they are on the point of exterminating their fel- 
low crea’ures, uninfpired by refentment or paffion! Hav- 
ing fold their exiftence at alow price, their chicfs cftimate 
It propertionably. 

Toe relplendent fun now appears, whofe © ...g, thou- 
fands of haple{s mortals fhall not behold. Ah! who would 
expeét the horrors of carnage ? The earth is decked with 
flowers; the mild and azure-mantied pring perfumes the 
air; mature (miles as 2 fond mother; the tun in tranquil 
mejefty diffufes his beneficent rays that gild and mature 
the gifts of the Creator—all is ferenity—-harmony prevails 
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through aniverfal nature: wretched man alone burns witl# 
infatuated phrenzy to maflacre his fellow on the tender 
verdure of the {pringing mead ! 

The armies halt ! at a deftined fignal, the arrows of death 
fy around. What dreadful tumult! all nature in a moment 
greans on account of the fury of man! Heareft thou the 
roaring of thofe gigantic inftruments of human vengeance? 
Rivals of thunder and more terrible than it, repelling the 
piiy which would force its way to the heart, they drown 
with their voice the moaning outcries of the dying. A 
cloud of duftand {moke afcends towards heaven, veiling 
from its view fuch a combination of horrors. 

Tigers, bears and lions, urged by fenfations of voracious 
hunger, are poffeffed of ferocious, but infinitely more juf- 
tifiable cruelty. Behold the ftreams of blood which flow ! 
Twenty thoufand men are fallen to gratify the caprice of a 
a fingle defpoi—uNPITIED VICTIMS AT AMBITION’S 
surine ! See them falling upon one another—uncelebrat- 
ed, unremembered, unregretted, unknown! Thus the 
fudden northern biaft deftroys the myriads of infe&s which 
cover our ficlds. 

They expire, raifing their lamentable cries to an inexo- 
rable heaven: trampled under the feet of huifes and of 
their own countrymen, whofe compaffion they implore 
but cannot excite, they die in a thoufand ways each more 
deplorable than another, While thofe who claim the molt 
tender piry, ftill retaining the remains of life, and confume 
ed by thir it (the moft infufferabie of torments) have it not 
yet io their power to clofe their eyes in death, Others, 
infenfible of their fituation, impetuoufly invade their 
maim’d companions, and unmovéd by their wounds, ftrip 
their mangled and ftill palpitating bodies ! 

O thou great Creator of the univerfe! Is this that beau- 
tiful creature whom thou haft endowed with a tender 
heart, with a noble afpe& and ere&t countenance *! who 
conceives and nourifhes the foft emotions of compaffion, 
and the generons tranfports of benevolence ?—who is ca- 
pable of admiring virtue and greatnefs of foul ? Yes, it is 
his hand that with an odieus aad triumphant joy, plants 


the ftendard of viétory upow heaps of the flain! Shocking 
trophy ! 


* Os Homini Sublime detit ; Calumque tueri. 
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+ Go, barbarous man; go and exult in the midft of this 
fcene of carnage, fix thine eyes on thofe pale and livid 
vifages, where pain and rage are depi€ted in difma! co- 
lours, enjoy your cruel viory, Wander over thofe im- 
menfe tombs, count the eno: mous viétims thou had preci- 
pitated into eternity unprepared, Kindle ycur bonfires, 
and dare in your fongs to addrefs the God who commands 
you to love each other as brethren, 

Stay! thoughtlefs and inconfiderate beings! permit me 
toarreft your vinditive arms from {uch favage deeds of 
human immolation, What does your triumph amount to ? 
The fpoil acquired by pillage enriches not. ‘What does 
your conqueft produce P—I fee nothing but blood and 
tears; but thefe will never become a fource or fountain 
of happinefs ; and that which ambition carries off in her 
licentious courfe, foon vanifhes from the hands of the 
ufurper. 





Se 


ANECDOTES 
OF DR, FRANKLIN. 


N the early parts of Dr. Franklin’s life, when he was 

even a journeyman printer in New York, he reforted 
to Difputing Clubs, and was always confidered asa lead- 
ing charafer in thofe focieties. From an old clergyman 
now refident in England, who formerly attended thele 
meetings with him, we have been informed of many par- 
ticulars selative to his condu@ upon thefe occafions, He 
was at no time of his life a very rapid or fluent fpeaker ; 
feldom ornamenting his difcourfe, or diverging from the 
fubje& matter, otherwife than in fhort anecdotes or famie 
lar ailufiong, When a fubje& was ftarted, he never was 
amongft the firft to difeufs ir, but generally waited till it 
had been pretty nearly exhaufted; he then rofe with 
great deliberation, and, having a very found judgment, 
he lele€&ted fuch parts from-the reft of the {peakers, either 
to flrengthen or refute, as generally decided the queflion, 
and gained him the reputation of wifdom and difcein- 
ment, 
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It is fuppofed by this clergyman, that Franklin did 
not underitand Latin ; that is to fay, he was not regular. 
ly bred a Latin {cholar; but that when he became a man 
of fome confideration with the world, he had himfelf in. 
ftiuGted a little in the Latin grammar, and could repeat 
and apply with great facility and-judgment a number of 
Latin fentences, which it is thopght he had previoufly 
ftudied as auxiliaries to converfation and debate. He, 
however, always walked over this ground cautioufly, and 
when he was oppofed by a Latin quotation, he was {carce- 
ly ever known to anfwer it in the fame oy 

Few men ever ftudied with greater fuccels this precept 
of Milton : 





‘¢ To know 
That which before us lies in daily life 
Is the prime wifdom,” 


than Dr. Franklin. 

He had a ftrong intuitive view of the humancharafer, 
and decided upon it in that familar, compreheufive man- 
ner, as to meet the general fenfe of the public. He was 
one day examining a boy (at the requeft ufhis fether, who 
had 100 partiai an opinion of him) relative to his ftudies 
and habits, &c. Upon almott every queftion the boy had 
fome excule for his idlenefs ; ilinefs prevented him from 
reading fuch a book as the Door had recommended to 
him, want of paper made hrm negleét his exercifes, and 
bad pens were to excule his bad writing, &c, ‘The doc- 
tor, having heard him with great atrention for fome 
time, at jaft made the following reply: ‘ My young 
friend, as 1 cannot fuppofe that your are telling a parcel 
of lies, I can only fay, hitherto you have been rether un- 
fortunate, but remember this maxim in future, * The 
boy who is good at excules, is generally good for no- 
thing elle,” 

When the Duke of Montague fucceeded the late Duke 
of Noithumberland as Mafter of the Hoife, Frauklin bé- 
ing ina large company at dinner at a nobleman’s table, 
they were all exprefling their furprise what could induce 
the latter Duke to refign an employment fo fitted to his 
renk and high notions of dignity. Some {aid it was a pique 
relative to the lieutenancy of the countys--others attri- 
buted it to the high foi:it of the Duchefs---others con- 
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je&tuted the attendance was too fatiguing—and others that 
it might arife from a negle& in lord Percy’s promotion. 
Franklin heard their feveral conje€tures with patience for 
fome time; at laft he exclarmed, with great emphafis— 
* Good God, what aland of raz00m do I livein, when 
a nobleman of the firft rank and moft princely fortune can- 
not refign tis employments without having every other 
ned for it but the errecT oF rrincirLe !” 
SS 


A TRULY MARVELOUS EXTRACT, 
FROM VOL, IV; 
OF LORD MONBODDO’s ANTIENT META- 
PHYSICS, ; 


N° is man lefs various in tke figure of his body, than 
. in the other things 1 have mentioned; and the in- 
dividuals of the {pecies are, { am perfuaded, more diffe- 
rent one from another than thofe of any other fpecies. 
And firft, that there are men with tails, fuch as dogs ad 
cats have, I think I have proved beyond the poffibility of 
doub: *, And not only are there tailed men exrant; but 
men, fuch as the antients deferibe fatyrs, have bzen found 
who had not only tails, but the feet of goats, and horns on 
their heads. One of this kind, we are told by S:. Jerome, 
was, under the reign of Conita wine the E nperor) pub- 
licly fh:wn im Alexandria, while he was alive; and af er 
he was dead, his body was preferved wich fal’, carried to 
Antioch and was there fhewn to the Empe:or ; fo that we 
ought not to treat asa fable, what the antients have toid 
us of animals of that form, 

We have the authority of another fa‘her of the church, 
for a greater fingularity {till of the human form ; and that 
is, of men without heads, but with eyes in their breafts, 
This is related by St. Auguftine, who faw thefe men in 
Ethtopia, whither he went to preach the gofpel ; and was 
fome time among them, and relates other particulars con- 
cerning them, And the fame faint tells us, that he faw, 








* Vol. 1. of O:igia of Language, ad edit. p. 257, and fol. 
lowing; end vol. III. of this work, p. 250. Beiides thef- 
authorities, there is onc Wolfe, a Germaa, who travelled 
in the ifland of Ceylon, and who fays, that ove of the titles 
of the king of that iMland, is De/cendaut uf the Tailed Monarch. 
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in the fame country, men with only one eye in their fore-: 
head. Nor do thefe faéis reft folely upon the authority of 
St. Augufline ; but eniient authors mention them, parti- 

cularly Strebo, who tells the ftory of men with eyes in 
their bieafts, which he fays is aueled by feveral authors 
whom he names, though he does not believe them. As to 
the men with one eye, it is related by Herodotus, of a 

people in Scy:hia, who, from that quality, had their name 

of ARIMASPLANS, as he interprets the word, We muft not 

therefore treat as a fable what Llomer has told us of the 

Cyclops, any more then what is related, by other antient 

authors, of fatyrs. 

There is another fingularity of the human form, as 
great or greater then any | have hitherto mentioned, and 
vwar ts, of men with the heads of dogs. That fuch men 
did exift, is attefted by the authors I have e!fewhere men 
tioned, whole authorities cannot, | think, be quefioned, 
One of them, by name Agatharchides, fays, that they were 
to be feen in Alexandria in his time, having been fent thi- 
ther from Ethiopia and the country of the Troglodites. So 
that it appears, that the LATRATOR ANUBIS, a8 Virgil calls 
him, which wes the form of one of the Egyptian gods, 
was notan imaginary form, but taken from real life, 

This author, Agatharchides, mentions another animal 
of mixed form, having the head of a man, and the body 
of a lion, fuchas he is reprefented in antient feulpture, 
and is called a Sphynx. Fle fays he was fent into Alex- 
andria from E:mopia, with the dog-headed man above 
mentioned, And he defcribes him to be, by nature, a tame 
and gentle animal, aod capable of being taught motion to 
mulic ; whereas the dog-headed men, he favs, wee exe 
ceedingly fierce, and very difficult tobe tamed, Accord. 
ing, therefore, to this author, the {phynx was no imagie 
nary avimal, but had a ree! exiflence, as well as the dog- 
headed men, Agatharchides, however, is the only author, 
as far as | know, who mentions the {phynx, as an animal 
aftuaily exiiling ; whereas the dog-headed men are men- 
tioned by feveral authors, It may be obferved, however, 
thac Agatharchides hod ar Opportunity ot being very weil 
informed ; for he lived about the ume of Ptolemy I]l. 
king of Egypt, who had a great curioiity to be informed 
about the wild mea of kihsopta, and for thet purpole fens 
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men to that country, particntarly one Symmiss, from whom 

“Agatharchides got his information. And Ll am difoofed 
to believe that he was well informed; for I have read hrs 
book, and I think it hesaibthe aopearance of veing en an- 
thentie narrative, without any mixture of fable, unleis we 
are difpofed to believe that there never exifted, on this 
earth, men different from.thole we fee now, But the va- 
riety of nature is fo great, that | arn convinced of the ipa 
of whet Ariftotle fays, that evety thing exifls, or did at 
fome time exift, which is poflible to exut. And though it 
were certain that fuch animals as the iphynx, or the other 
animals that | have mentioned, did no longer exiit on this 
earth, it would not from theoce follow that they mever ex- 
ifted. ido not believe that men with eyes in their brealis, 
or w'thonly one eye in their forehead, are now to be found 
ou the face of the earth: and yet Ll think we cannot d uoer 
that they once exifled in E hiopta, where St. Auguttioe 
favs he faw them, We are fure that there are whole {pc- 
cies of animals, which were once in certain countries, 
but are not now to be found there, fuch as wolves in Brt- 
‘tain, It is not probable that {uch compounded animals as 
the dog-headed man and the fyphyonx, were ever very nu- 
merous; and if fo, it 1s likely that they would be canii- 
dered as monfters by the other men of the country, and 
fo would be deftroyed by them. 

Befides thefe varieties in the whol: form of man, there 
is a variety in one part of him, which | think wonderful, 
though, ag it is fo familiar to us, it be not commonly ob- 
ferved. The part I mean is the face, in which aman mov 
obferve, in a crowd of people, or walking the ‘trecis of 
2 populous env, fuch a variety of form, and figure, and 
‘featuresexpreffing different difpofitions and fentinente, es 
is really wonderful, 

Thus I think J have fthewn, that man is more varieus 
in the form of pis body, than ia any thing elle; and that 
there is a peculiarity in the form of fome of the individu. 
als of the fpecies, which is not to be found in any other 
fpecies; I mean the mixture of different {pecies in the 
fameanimal, And yet I think it is not unnatural, if we con- 
fider how much his inward part or mind is compounded; 
for it confilts not only of the vegetable and the animal life, 
but of the inteileGual ; and if fo, I think it needs noi be 
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wondered, that his nature fhould admit of a compofition 
likewife, in his outward form, of different {pecies of ani- 
mals. 

SO  — 


LOVE AND REVENGE, 


Don PEDRO, fon of Alonzo the fourth, king of Por- 
tugal, and heir apparent tothe crown, having fallen in 
love with a lady of the court, named Donna Ignez de Caf- 
tro, thought he could not thare the crown which awaited 
him with a more amiable perion, She united to all the 
charms of beauty, the moft graceful and accomplifhed 
manners. The prince, waving all confiderations of birth 
and fortune, was privately married to her by the bifhop 
of Guarda, 

Notwiuhflanding the nuptials were performed with all 
the fecrecy imaginable, yet they reached the king’s ear, 
who had premeditated a confort for Don Pedro, in the 
king of Gaftile’s daughter. He queftioned him as to the 
truth of the report; but, knowing his father’s arbitrary 
difpofition, he thought it prudent then to conceal the 
faét. 

The nobility alfo had intimation of the marriage, and 
the preference given to Igneg had awakened their jea- 
loufy. Hence they took every opportunity of reprefent. 
ing her as a woman of the greateft amhition, and pretended 
thee very fatal confequences were to be apprehended from 
fuch an alliance ; they allo condemned the prince as a rath 
and difobedient fon, 

The king, who was a man of weak underfianding, gave 
ear to their calumny, and they worked upon his paflions 
to tha: degree, that he refolved to murder the unfortunate 
princels. Accordingly he fet out vo perpetrate the hor- 
1id deed, accompanied by three of his courtiers, anda 
number of armed men. 

Doana lgnez at this time refided in Coimbra, in the pa- 
lace of Santa Clara, where the paffed her time in the mot 
private manner, educating her children, and attending to 
the duties of her domeflic affairs. 

The pringe, unfortunately, was abroad en a hunting 
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party when the king arrived. The beautiful viiim came 
out to meet him, with her two infant children, who clung 
about his knees, fcreaming aloud for mercy. She prof- 
ftrates herfelf at his feet, bathes them with tears, and fup- 

licates pity for her children, befeeching him to banifh 
lane to fome remote defert, where fhe would gladly wan- 
der an exile with her babes. 

The feelings of nature arrefled his arm, juft raifed to 
plunge a dagger into her breaft. But his. counfe!lors urg- 
ing the neceflity of her death, and reproaching him for his 
difregard to the welfare of the nation, he relapfed into his 
former refolution, and commanded them to difpatch her ! 
at which they rufhed forward, regardlefs of the cries of 
innocence and beauty, and inftantly ftruck off her head, 

Soon after the above tranfa€tion the prince arrived ; but, 
alas! found thofe eyes that were wont to watch his retura 
with impatience, clofed in death. The fight of his be- 
loved Ignez weltering in gore filled his mind with dif- 
traétion, and kindled every fpark of revenge within his 
foul. In all the agony of rage, he called aloud on the 
avenging hand of heaven to punifh thofe moniters who 
deprived him of all he held dear upon earth, 

As foon as her remains were interred, he put himfelf at 
the head of an army, who fympathited with his diftrefs ; 
they carried fire and fword through the adiacent provin- 
ces, and laid wafte the eftates of the murderers. The 
royal troops could not oppofe them ; thev fled at the ap- 
pearance of the gallant avengers of innocence. But the 
king, wretched man! could not fly from himfelf; the 
cries of his grand-ehildren {till echoed in his ears, and the 
bleeding image of their unfortunate mother was conitantly 
before his eyes. Death at length commiierared his Gtu- 
ation, and he expired full of repentance tor his eccumu- 
lated crimes. He was an undutiful fon, an uonatural bre- 
ther, and a cruel father. 

The prince now afcended the throne, in the thirty-fe- 
venth year of his age. He no fooner obtained the power, 
than he meditated to revenge the death of his beloved Ig- 
nez. The three murderers : namely, Pedro Coello, Diogo 
Lopez Pacheo, and Alvaro Gonlaivez, had fled imto Caf- 
tile, previous to the death of the late king. The prince 
ordered them to be tried on a charge of high treaion, and 
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being found guilty, their eftates were confifcated. Next 
he contrived to feize their perfons, by agreeing with the 
king of Caftile, that both fhould reciprocally deliver up 
the Portuguefe and Caftilian fugitives who fought proiec- 
tion tm their refpe€tive dominions, Gonfalves and Coeillo 
were accordingly arrefted, and fent in chains to Portugal ; 
Pacheo efcaped into France. 

The king was at Santerem when the delinquents were 
brought to him, he inftantly ordered them to be laid ona 
pyre that was previoufly formed, contiguous to which he 
had a banquet prepared. Before the torch ws kindled, 
and whilft they agonized at every pore under the moft lim- 
gering tortures, their hearts were cut out, one at his breaft 
the other at his back. Laftly, the pyre was fet ona blaze, 
in prefence of which he dised, whillt they evaporated in 
flames. 

Having thus far appeafed his infatiable thir of revenge, 
he ordered his marriage with Donna Ignez to be publifhed 
throughout the kingdom; then her body was taken out of 
the fepulchre, covered with regal robes, and placed on a 
magnificent throne, around which the miniflters ailembled, 
and did homage to theiy lawful fovereign, 

After this ceremony, her corpfe was tranflaed from 
Coimbra to Alcobeca, with a pomp hitherto unknown in 
the kingdom ; though the diflance between thefe two pla- 
ces is fifty-two miles, yet the road was lined on both fides 
all the way, with people holding lighted tepers. The fu- 
neral was a'tended by ali the noblemen and gentlemen in 
Portugal, drefied in long mourning cloaks; their ladies 
alfo attended, drefled in white mourning veus, 

The cloud which the above difafter caft over the mind 
ef Don Pedro was never totally difperfed ; and as he lived 
in a flate of celibacy the remamnder of his life, agreeably io 
his vow, there was nothing to divert his attention fron 
ruminating on the fate of his beloved {poufe. The im- 
pteffion her death made on him was flrongly charatterifed, 
not Ouly in the tortures he in flied on her murderers, bat 
zifo tn all the 2&s of kisadmniftration, which from their 
feverity, induced fome to give him the appellation of Pe- 
dro the cruel; by others he was called Pedrothe juft ; and 
upon the whole, it appears that the lait title moll properly 
appeitained to him. 
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‘THE IMPORTANCE OF TITLES. 





An American gentleman, travelling latelythro’Germany, 
was treated with much 4auleur in fome ef the EleAoral 
States, where no persion 1s treated with refpedt, who is not 
decorated by atitle,He at once converted their iniolence | 
into fubmifhon, and paffled. wiumphantly thro’ the other 
parts of bis tour, by imieribing on his card the title of 
‘* Erector oF Wiimineton !” , 





MILITARY ANECDOTE, 
















GENERAL DESAIX wes the French officer who 
met the Archduke Charles to treat of the furrender of 
Kehi, The prince hefitated to fubferibe the articles, 
“ If you refufe,” faid Defaix, ‘* I fhall make my left 
ftroke!""4—What is that P” afked the Archduke *1 fhail 
{et the matches to the mines, and blow up your camp and 
my own!” The prince trembled and figned the ariicies, 
Defaix was invited todinner with the Archduke. At the 
defert, Defaix faid, ** Weil prince when fhall we have 
peace? when fhall we embrace ?” I defire iz as much as 
you, (replied the prince,) ** If it depended folely on me, 
It would not be far removed.” —-** When peace is made,”’ 
(faid Defaix) “ I fhall go to combat the Carrua- 
e1N1ANS,” fixing his eyes on the two Enghith commil- 
faries, who were prefent. 














AN ACCOUNT OF THE BLACK CHARAIBS IN 
THE ISLAND OF ST. VINCENT, 


BY SIR WILLIAM YOUNGes 






THE Ifland of St. Vincent, at the time of its difcovery, 
was peopled by Red Charaibs, apparently from the 
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South American continent, In 1675, an African flave-thip 
was wrecked ou the coaft of Bequia, about two 

from St. Vince. *s; and moft of the negroes got fafely to 
the fhore. The Charaibs, accuftomed to fith thereabouts, 
and finding thefe negroes in diftre(s for water, took them 
into their canoes, carried them to St. Vincent's, and made 
flaves of them: but afterward, apprehending danger from 
their multiplication, they came to a refolution of putting 
te death all the mate children of the blacks, This occa- 
fiewed an infurre&tion of the negrees, who maffacred a 
great many Charaibs, and fled with their wives and chil- 
dren, and as many red women as they could compel to fol- 
low them, intoa mountainous diftri& on the north eat 
fide ; where (having been joined from time to time by 
refugee flaves from the neighbouring iflands) their def- 
cendants ftil! form an independent horde, known by the 
name of the Black Charaibs. 


In 1763 the ifland of St. Vincent, on wisich the French 
had made fome f{cattered fettlements, was ceded to Great 
Britian :but it was foon found that the induftry of miffio- 
naries, and the courtefy of the French, had made advan- 
tageous impreflions on the Charaibs, who continued to re- 
fort to Martinique for the fupply of their wants, and to 
keep up fomething like an alliance with the French gi 
vernor. With the progrefs of the Binith plantations, it 
became an obje& to the planters to occupy lands which 
were in pofleffion cf the Charaibs. Some adventurers at- 
tempted to introduce a fyitem of private purchale ; but 
this was reprobated as incompatible with the juft preten- 
fions of government, which was infufficienily attentive to 
refit injuftice in its officers. 


Captain Quinland, commanding an armed floop, Auguft 
24, 1769, fell in with 4 large canoes, loaded with kegs of 
ammunition, and with about 20 armed Charaibs in each, 
midway between St. Lucia and St. Vincent’s. Captain 
Quinland made fignal to bring themto. The four canoes 
rowing forward togethe:, and himfelf having only nine 
men on board, he made fignal fur one only to approach at 
atime ; but they all perfifting to advence, he fired a thot, 
which they immediately returacd wuh muiquetry, and 
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rowed on as with intent to board him. He fired again, 
and funk one of the canoes. The Charaibsfwam on with 
their cutlaffes in their mouths ; he continued firing, and 
fucceffively funk the four canoes, And of the nine who 
compofed his crew, two being killed and one wounded, 
and having only fix men to refift the numbers who came 
attempting with their cutlaffesto fcale the fides of his vef- 
fel, he made fail away, and in his affidavit of the tranfac- 
tion, ftates his belief, that the whole of the 80 Chiaraits 
muft have perifhed in the fea. 

This fatal event could not but.excite new and ftrong 
animofities: the dark fpirit of revenge {talked abroad, and 
was ready to aggravate hoftilities, when eccafion fhould 
offer. 

In this way, a fpirit of incurable hoflility has been gra- 
dually generated between the black nativesand the Englifh 
colonifts, which has of late exploded in alarming violen- 
ces; and fuch enormities have been committed by the 
Charaibs that ‘ the fole alternative remains of the whites 
or the Charaibs being removed from the ifland,’ 

This idea, has been edopted by the government ; and 
orders are faid to be given to remove thele hoftile and un- 
civilized people to the little land of Rattan in the Gulph 
of Honduras. How this will be effe&ted we are yet to 
learn. 








THE DECLINE OF BIGOTRY. 


An inftance of toleration, which has occurred at Spree, 
in Pruffia, deferves to be recorded. In confequence of 
the deltru€tion of the Lutheran church, the Calvinifts 
have indulged the Lutherans with the ufe of their own 
church. The two feéts now aflemble, with their refpec- 
tive preachers, at different hours, in the fame church, 
Ono Thurfday, in Paffion Weck, the Calvinift preacher 
was fuddenly taken ill; and at the requett of jhe congre- 


gation, the Lutheran preacher did duty for him on Good ' 
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Friday, and Eafter-day ; and fome other days ; after which, 
the Calvinilts fent fot a minifler of their own. Both par- 
ties, Lutherans and Calvinifis, attended the funeral ofa 
Calvinift citizen, and have thus afforded us fufficient 
ground to believe, that the difference of religions opini- 
ons, between thele two feés, will be no longer thought 
of fo much importance as Chriftian love end mutual be- 
nevolence, 


W.. F, 


SNAILS, 


A DELICATE AND WHOLESOME LUXURY: 


RECOMMENDED BY AN ENGLISH WRITFR TO HIS 
LOUNTRYMEN, 


Wer will mention an animal predu€ion, which, if pre- 


judice were nota tyrant, would do more towards the re- 


lief of the poor, efpecially in the country, than any thing 
or all that has yet been recommended to their notice; we 
mean the snait; the wholefome and nutritious qualities 
of which are well known, and which is eaten, as an artic 
cle of luxury, in other Comet. portceierly in Spain, 


where the foup of {nails is confidered asa delicacy. 

Some years ago, a gentleman who had lived much in 
Spain, and who had in courfe enjoyed its foun, brought a 
colony of Spanifh fnails with him to England, and planted 
them near Banftead in Surry ; where they increafrd and 
multiplied, fo as to be found plentifully, at this time, in 
the inclofures of that neighbourhood, They ate of the 
HELIX genus—a brown fhell fnail, much refembling the 
garden {nail of this country ; which, as well as the flugs 
that infeft the fields, would doubtlefs be found equaliy 
palatable and nutritious, could the ule of them be once ef- 
tablithed; and the colle&ling of them would be, at the 
fame time, highly beneficial to the hufbandman and gar- 
aener, 

We cannot omit to edd here, a well authenticated ance- 
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dote refpefting this article of humnen food, as it furnithes 
a cafe in point, and is, indeed, what induced us to bring 
forwards thefe remarks. i 

During one of the famines to which the Highlands of ; 
Scotland were frequently hable, before the ufe of potatoes iy 
was introduced into that remote part of the ifland, two fe- ae. 
males who lived together in the fame hut, and who were Ae 
its only inhabitants, being remarked to preferve their ; 
flecknefs and wonted mien, while their wretched neigh- 
bours on every fide, were watting away with famme, fu- 
perflition pronptly fuegeited that thefe pampered high- 
fed dames mult have improper dealings. Their hut was 
in confequence forcibly entered ; and its terrified tnmates, 
tu elcape the fury of their fanatic affeilants, gave up thei: 
good genius: A CASK OF PICKLED snaits! 





























APHORISMS ON MIND AND MANNERS. 






He, who after a lofs, immediately, withont Raying to 
lament it, fets about repairing it, has that within himieli 
which can controul fortune, 

The youth who can fneer at exalted virtue, needs not 
wait for age and experience to commence a confumma'c 
knave. 

He whofe firft emotion on the view of an eace}'ent pro- 
du@ian, is to underwaluc it, will never have oue of |iis 
own to thew. 

The confcious merit of true ability, never goes further 
than “ I too am a painter.” 

The hardeft trial of the heart, is whether it can bear a 
rival’s failure without triumph, 

Him, whom deferying at a diftance, you turn out of the 
way to avoid, you may cal! your friend or benefagtor, but 
you de not love. oy 

bie who begins life with “ Nil admirari,” will end it $3 
“ Evicuri de grege porcus,”’ 4 
The man who, improving in fkill or knowledge, im- i 
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proves in modefty, has an undeniable claim to greatnefs 
ef mind, 

Biavely to contend for a good caufe is noble—filently 
to fuffer for it, is heroical. 

Would a man of rank eftimate his real dignity, let him 
eonceive himfelf in a ftate in which al! rank is abolifhed. 

All profeffions, it is faid, have their myfteries—thefe 
are precifely the points in which confift their weaknefs 
or knavery. 

‘To choole a good book, look in an inquifitor’s pro- 
hibited lit-——_to choofe a good caufe, fee which inter- 
cited men diflike. 

There are three fights mof deteftable: a proud 
prieft giving his blefling a knavifh hypocrite faying 
his prayers———ond a falfe patriot making an harangue. 

Whe fays nyrocriticat, fays all thatis defpicable 
in morals who fays arrecten, fays all that is odious 
lo Manners. 

Columbus fleering fteadily weftward fora land feen 
euly by the eye of his reafon, was one of the greateft of 
human charaQe:s a prejedior obftinately ruining him- 
fjelf in purfuit of a vifionary fcheme, may be one of the 
foolifhelt, but certeinly not of the loweft. 

Thoroughly to try a man’s patience, he muft have 
the labour of vears confumed before his eyes ina mo- 
ment: thoroughly (o prove i, he mult inftanily begin to 
senew his labour. 

‘Lhe woman of fenfibility, who preferves her ferenity 
and good temper, amid the iufults of a faithlefs, brutal hul- 
band, wants nothing of an angel but immortality, 

The woman who siles above ficknefs and poverty com- 
bined, msy look Gown upon the noify heroifm of kings 
and generals. 

Hietter be moved by falfe glory, than not moved at all. 

Nothing is fuch an obftacle to the produ@tion of excel- 
lence, as the power of producing what is pretty good, 
with eale and rapidity. 

As seafonably expe& oaks from a mufhroom bed, as 
great and dursble produfts from {mall and hafty efforts. 

Every work of gteat genius, and every work of great 
care and induftry, will have its value ; but mediocrity; 
with negligence, gives produ of no valuc at all. 


N,N. 
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MATHEMATICAL CORRESPONDENCE. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN UNIVERSAL 
MAGAZINE, 
SiR, 

BY giving a place to the two following queftions in 
your next publication you will much oblige a fub(criber. 
The firft particularly, is humbly addreffed to the mathe- 
matical profefforsinall our neighbouring colleges : it is of 
the utmoft importance, as it leads to a fokation of the great- 
eft dificulty in natural philofophy, and has been fre- 
quently at empted in different univerfities on this conti- 
nent, without fuccefs.—The latter though equelly intri- 
cate is not fo interefting, 

Yours, 
A. Z. 


Ovest. XXI, Suppose the earth, infterd of its pre- 
fent diurnal motion, to revolve round any diameter of the 
equator (the faid diameter being at reft) it is required to 
determine the momentum of rotation, re(pe& being had to 
its true figure ? 


Quest. XXII. The fun in the verna! equinox, the 
moon 12 deg. 10 min. from the afcending node and the 
place of the node 17 degrees, in Gemini, it is required 
what part of the earth will have the highefR ripe at that 
time, the inclination of the lunar orbit being five de- 


grees P 





lf you have room for the following you will pleafe to in- 
{ert it, as it will amufe fome of your correfpondents. 
’ y P 


QOvest. XXIII----By a Cuannier, Of all the can- 
dies of the {ome weight, and equal materials, that ever can 
be, or wa, mads, 'o determine the length and diameter of. 
THAT ONG, which ihail lafl the !onge(t berning ? 
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POETICAL EFFUSIONS, 


a 





For the Americat Univer{al Magazine, 


Ma. EpoitTor, 


THE following lines abound with faults and imperfedions, 
and were they to be tried by the rules of sritici/m, not one of 
them would fland the teft; neverthele/s, I am induced by the 
high opinion I entertain of your cardour to fubmit them io your 
inf pection—the only excufe for their demerits which I can offer 
(and I am fearful that will be deemed injufficient ) 1s, that they 
were written before their author had attained his fixteenth year. 





© I NES 


WRITTEN NEAR THE RUINS OF AN ANCIENT 
CASTLE IN ENGLAND. 





Wurre viewing o’er the wild, romantic fcene, 
Ofhill and dale, of groves and fertile lawns, 
Kich plains and barren moors, caift all around 
In fweet confufion—Lo ! the frowning towr’s 
Of gothic caftle o’er the lofty trees, 

High fwelling (tho’ of ruin’s dire etfeéts 

A ttern memviral) meet th’ attentive eye ! 
And as it gazes on the form majeftic, 

O'er the rapt foul foft fteals a folemn awe ; 

o twifling thought athwart the idle brain, 
Dare wing his giddy flight : each paffion’s till; 
And all to peace aad coutemplation’s hufh’d--- 
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iTail thou rude fabric ! hail thov awful pile ! 
Phot firmly feated on the rock’s tall brow 

Dott brave ti.ve’s ravages! Thon fitt’it on high 
Like fome proud king whofe voice or only nod, 
lo favith vafiais ceais out life or death ! 

At thy ttern afpect nature feems to quake, 

‘Lhe humble cot its bathful head withdraws, 
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hrinks to the fhade. Above the vulgar throng ; 
High thou afpireft : to the brutal rage, 
Of jarring elements with tury pitilefs 
Contending, yet expofed---The howling blaft 
That tears thy battlements, and madding ftorm 
Fly o’er the lowlier cottage unperceived, 
Or gently fighing, murmur it to reft ! 
The fudden change of fortune while I traced, 
The wild vicifliiudes of dubious fate, 
Which now exalts, and now (the wretch fecure, 
Basking in favours, ) hurls to deep diftrefs, 
Methought fome hoary fwain whofe fuowy beard 
Trail’d o’er his erembling ftatf with fault’rigg itep 
Approach'd the fpot, and thus h- fpake : - Se 
‘© Tho’ now this dome no Jordly malter knows--. 
‘¢ Tho’ the rude hand of time its noble form, 
«+ And beauteous fymmetry, has much defac‘d; 
‘* Tho’ o’er the arch, where oft the fiery tteed, 
‘¢ Anxious for glory, champ’d the flowing rein, 
‘¢ Or fpuro’d the yielding ground—where oft the troop 
‘* Wich arms refulgent, glitw’ring to the fun, 
«* Has fallied forth to meet the daring toe,” 
The mantling ivy twines in clofe embrace, 
Tho’ ftately columns and the breathing buits 
Of patriot chieftains, whom the:r country’s weal 
Urg’d tothe centeft, whofe victorious arm, 
Suttain’d its freedom ’gain’it the fierce attack 
Of tyrant pow’rs—lie here and there defac’d. 
Tho’ o’er the broken ftones that crumbiing ftand, 
And threaten death to the too-daring eye, 
The hoary weeds have crept; tho’ gaping chafins, 
And mould’ring maffes now impede the path. 
Tho’ the dread adder and the vene:n’d toad, 
In gloomy caves, gne long continued night, 
Here unmolefted rep, the midnight owls, 
And croaking ravens, (fate’s dire meflengers !) 
W hofe hideous notes fright fuperftition’s ear, 
Remain fole fovereigaus of this once-faim’d place, 
Save when the beggar deltitute of home, 
In this lone dwelling {pends the ftormy night, 
To footh her weeping babes ! tho’ undifturb’d, 
Here filence holds his folemn court, fave when 
With holiow bluft*ring voice, th’ intruding winds 
How! o’er the batter’d walis, or ’gainft the beach, 
When the hoarfe billows dath (the feaman’- cry 
In yawning furge overwhelim’d) tho’ aow bat faint, 
The “fembiance of its ancient itate this pile, 
Whofe noble fori tho’ ruin’d and defpoii’d, 

The wand’ ring eye arreits, and claims the tear 
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Of pity, mingled with an inward dread, 

Much brighter cavs once witneG’d } Herealas, 
Victorious chiefs once held their pompous court, 
Amid the b.aze of pugeantry—when peace, 

Sweet dove-ey’d peace fin)!"d on the happy fcene 
Wien hofpitality, pure, uncorrupt, 

Unclorg’d by rule oped wide the pond’rous door, 
Ard haii’d each joyfnl gueft, when val’rous knights, 
In titor tournawent with ative feats, 

For the high prize of beanc.’s {miles contend : 
When the luxurious banquet ihed delight, 

And mirth and gladnes erown'd the feriive board, 
Then oft thefe thatter’d long: deferted halls, 

The heart-enliv’ning ftrain re-echoed far 

The jocund dance, the fprighily jeft and fong: 
When the rude minittre! plied his fov’reign art, 

To foothe the canker’d fous or raife the fire 

Of vig’rous youth to deeds of martial giory- 

And oft it knew thecruel rage of war, 

W hen from the batteiments his brazen trump 

The centry blew—when from thefe moulu ring tow’rs, 
The thund’ring caanon huri’d tremendous death, 
Then in full trength it mock'd the vain afiault 

And baffled foes retreated from its walls, 

Tili in one fad, one long lamented night, 

The watchful foe with fatal caution ftole 

On th’ unguarded hour. In the trophied halls 
Where joy and pleafure held their thoughtlefs reign, 
Fell moniter Slaughter with his camons ftands ! 
Nought now is heard, fave horrid ciaih of arms! 
The cries of wounded ! now a female fhriek, 
Pierces the air tumultuous, in the yells 
Quick drown’d of viétor o’er the vanquifh'd |) 
And now a folemn paufe more dreadful far, 

** Succeccs tie Geafaing tumults—iow behold 
‘© The flaming torches chmb the higheft roof, 
‘¢ Thefe fragments falling fpread de(truction round, 
‘¢ Till one vaft ruin finifhes the woe.” 

Vhile pond’ring o’er this fad affeéting fcene, 
What tho’ my breaft with big emetions fwell, 
What tho’ the haif-fuppreffed figh efeape, 

Let not the thoughtlefs mock the falling tear, 
Nor laughing Scorn her {coftting finger point, 
But let it mark the fy. pathizing mind 

And fign of fenfibility be deein’d. 

OU Vanity! fee here thy empty term, 

Not painters art thy portrait could have drawn. 
With truer fkill or mix’d the glowing tints, 
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So wellthy pride and emptinefs to tfhew— 

Ambition fee and blufh! ye proud and great, 
..onceal your heads abath’d. This pile like you 

( How fad the contraft now ) in beauty’s pride 

Once fmil’d difdainful, once with honor crown’d 
Upon the humble vale he fcornful fmii’d, 

Tho’ he like you bore high his lofty creft ; 

Yet even he mutt yield to fov’reign time, 

W hofe undermining hand, the lofty dome 

Lays with its kindred duft: nor vainly hope 

Proud man ! that he who conquers all, nor fpares 
The good and virtuous, his venom’d thafts : 

At thec will vainly aim.—No! (treach’rous thought) 
His powerful arm fall fnatch thee from thy throne, 
And pluck the wreath from off thy daringbrow, 
Shall cancel ali thy deeds of fam’d renew n, 

To dark oblivion thall confign their name, 

Nor leave eae relick of thy vanity ! 





TO THE MEMORY OF 


CAPTAIN JACOB CHEESEMAN, 


1775- 


ls yon deep gloom, yon dreary cavern'd ce"l, 
Where dark’ning clouds the folar ray repel ; 

W hofe cragey roofs the notes of woe rebound, 
And mournful echo lengthens cut the found: 
Where melancholy makes her ceafelefs moan, 
And forrow’s queen eres her ebon throne, 
There, on the breaft of wounded peace reclined, 
See facred Liberty to grief refign’d ; 

The robes which commerce gave, with every fold 


In-wrought with gems and fhining {treaks of gold ; 


The melting viol, high ftrung harp and lute, 
Inverted copia, and harmonious flute. 

Now all negleéted {trew the dutty floor, 

While hollow winds throughout the caverns roar, 
*Midit all thefe horrors fee the friendly pair, 
With fond endearments foothe each others care ; 
Kindly by turns relate their own diftrefs, 


JUVENIS. 


(Of the New York forces); who fell at Quebec, December 31, 
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And by imparting make the burden lefs ; 

** as fummer breezes fott, fpoke dove ey’d Peace, 

Forbear thofe fighs, and let thofe plaiaings ceafe, 

When I am driven by proud ambition’s train 

To feek for refuge on fome diftant plain, 

Where gentle thepherds no diftinétions know, 

And love and freedom, undivided grow ; 

Thy caufe, AMERICANs, will {till maintain,” 

And rather die thon damp thy glowing fame. 

This roufed the fair, and ftarting from the ground, 

Her burtting forrows knew no check nor bound ; 

‘* Heart-rending thought,” the weeping Seraph cry’d, 

‘* For me already. have they bled and dy’d; 

F’er yon bright fun his lait fad circuit roli’d, 

Within thofe walls the doleful taie was told. 

Here did the fwitt wing’d meflenger proclaim, 

That on Quebec’s illfated, hapiefs, plain, ‘ 

The pride of Mars,—Montgomery was flain, 

And by his fide, the young M*Pnherfon fell, 

Whofe praifes weeping graces fondly tell ; 

For on his mind the beauws of fcience thone, 

And fmiting beauty c-aim’d him for her own. 

Not diftant far. young Cheefeman met his fate, 

And o'er his corfe death’s train in triamph fat. 

Ah cruel death! could ought thy power controul, 

The graceful form, the true heroic foul. 

babes > aga with courage, truth with fweetnefi 

end, 

To form ihe foldier, brother, fon, and.friend. 

Couid’:t thou infatiate—by lefs worth been fed, 

Cheefeman had nor been numbered with the dead.” 

She ceafed, the vaulted reef with lengtheaed fighs re- 
found, 

And deep-felt darknefs {preacl it horrers round ; * 

Not long it reigyed for o’er the fnow-capt hills, 

A form appears, that every vacuum fills 

With ftreaming light,—’ Tis Fame, whofe vivid breath, 

Bids heroes triumph o’er the power of death ; 

Swittas the moves, the riung mirts retire, 

Darkaefs draws back to wouder and adinice. 

To Sorrow’s cove, a>air the fpeeds her way, 

And founds her trump, and darts a fudden day ; 

The cheari +g peal catis forth the mouraful bands, 

And fable‘d Liberty atcentiwe ttands. 

Peace for a uoment drops her {peediog wings, 

Whilethus the tuaeful meffenger begins: 

*s Majetiic mother of the brave ! froi far, 

Where Mars now reigns in ali the pomp of war, 
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To render juitice to thy Cheefeman's name ; 

Not fwell’d with rage he fought the dreadful fight, 
But rufhed on danger, to fecure thy right ; 

Thy rays to fpread throughout bis native land, 
Or death preter to dire epprefiion’s band. 

But left tee long he thould the contett (ee, 

The word went forth to tet his {pirit free, 

The powerful w ord his eager hopes repel, 

And on the ground the graceiwi chatwpion fell, : 
Yet ftrove to rite, v hile lite’s rich current patt. a 
Nor grea:’d, "tillin de.th’s arms he groau’d his laft. 

His {pert floate d of the ceimion tide, . / 
And as he liv’d, the much loved hero died.” } 


? 

» 

4 

. 
In pity to thy anguifl’d breaft I came, . 

: 

3 


With matchlefs grace, the goddefs raifed her head, 
And Grief difcarded, to her cavern fled. : 
The cryfta! fluice in either eye was dry’d, : 
‘* Enough!” the batmy breathing feraph cried : 
‘* Retume thy to: g, and et thy trump, Oh! Fame, ’ 
Spread wide the honours of each hero’s name. ; 
O Peace! once more thy heavenly pleatures bring, 
And fave the worid from difcords poifoned fting ; 

Bid parent jiates their rage for power controul, 

Nor form a with to bind a free-born fou! ; 

Then fhall their fons in due obedieuce move, 

And atts of duty flow from heart-felt love ” 
fame clapp’d her wir gs, and to her lips applied i 
The filver trump which now had grec. d her fide ; 
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Higl: as fhe foars, the warrior’s praifes founds, 
The herds ail tiften and the wild deer bounds ; 
To each fhrill note the vocal hiils reply, 

Aud floating ether bears it throngh the thy. 


PHILOPAIDEIAS: ‘ 





ODE 





TO SPRING, 


-_—— 


Han joyful Spring ! thou feafon of delight, i 
Whofe vericd charins give pleafure to the figit; 7) 
Bid low’ring. Winrer from the (Lene retire ; i. 
Nor dare to clothe the Heaw’ns in black attiré. 

do more the hills with fleecy fhow are crown'd ; 


Sa 
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The ftreams no more in icy fetters bound— 

The trees no longer bend beneath the weight 

Ot hoary flakes of fnow or frozen fleet. 

Ah, no! the iron age of Winter’s pait, 

The groves now bud, nor fear the killing blaft : 
The fertile earth her bofom wow refigns 

To Phoebus’ darting rays and fouthern winds : 
The meads refrefh’d with foft defcending thowr’s, 
Are painted o’er with odorif’rous flow’rs : 

The gentle Zephyrs waving o’er the hills, 

Enter the vales, and play on curling rills. 

The feather’d warbiers rife at early morn, 

And as they upwards by their wings are borne, 
W ith joyful notes falute returning fpring ; 

And make the azure vault of Heav’n to ring ! 


M. J. S. 





A CASE OF CONSCIENCE, 


SUBMITTED TO A REVEREND PARSON ON HIS NARe 
COTIC EXPO ITION OF 


“WATCH AND PRAY.” 


By our Paftor perplext, 

How fhal!l we determine ?>— 

** Watch and pray.” fays the text, 
** Go to fleep,” fays the fermon. 


~ 
_ 
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ON A SCHOOLMASTER WITH ONE HAND. 


—- 


Tuo nature thee of thy right hand bereft, 
Right wellthou writef with tay hand that’s /ef?, 








